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SaycE—Origin and Growth of Religion among Ancient Babylon- 
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SmitrH—Chaldean Account of Genesis. 
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Perrot AND CuipiEz—History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria. 

Raw.Linson—Seven Great Monarchies; Inscriptions of Babylon 
and Assyria. 

LENORMANT AND CHEVALLIER—Ancient History of the East. 

FrrGusson—History of Architecture. 

LuskE—History of Art. 

Genesis. 


PROGRAM. 


Mesopotamia. 
1. Natural divisions. 
2. Historical divisions. \Celden. 
Geography of Chaldea. 
1. Boundaries and dimensions, surface, climate, and pro- 
ductions. 
2. Tigris and Euphrates. 


Abu-Shahrein. 
Warka. 
3. Chief cities. + Mugheir, Tello. 
| Senkereh, Niffer. 
| Birs-Nimroud, Babylon. 
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Accad. 
4. Historical divisions. < Sumir. 
Edinna. 


Races in Chaldea. 


Accadian. 
1. Turanian. Chaldean. 
Elamite. 


2. Hamitic. 
3. Semitic. 
Chaldean writing. 

1. Origin—Turanian hieroglyphics. 

- Modification; cuneiform system. 
3- Materials employed. 

. Used by what peoples. 

- When supplemented by Phoenician alphabet. 

. Comparison of Egyptian Chaldean, and Chinese sys- 

tems of writing. 


Language. 
1. Turanian. 
2. Semitic. 
Literature. 
1. Prevalence of education. 
. Libraries ; vast number of tablets discovered. 
. The library of Sargon I, at Agadé. 
. Mythological and epic poems. 
. Scientific works, as ‘‘ The Observations of Bel.” 
. The Chaldean Epos. 
7. Chaldean legends and Genesis. 
Sources of Chaldean history. 
History. 
1. The earliest period; compare with same period in 
Egypt and China. 
2. Early Accadian dynasty—Turanian. 

Ur Bagas, king of Acad and Sumir; Dungi, his son; 
Gudea, viceroy at Zerghul, now Tello. A high 
state of civilization under this dynasty; cuneiform 
system fully developed; libraries, canals, great tem- 
ples, and works of art existing. 

3. Dynasty of Acadé—Semitic. 
Sargon I, 3804 B. C.; Naram-Sin, 3750 B. C. 
4. Elamite dynasty—Turanian. 
Cudur Nankhundi I; Chedorlaomer; Cudur Mabek ; 
Eri Agu. 
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5. Leading kings of Later dynasties. 
Khammuragus; Kurrigalzu; Merodach-Baladan I, 
1325 B. C.; Nebuchadrezzar I, 1150 B. C.; Nabo- 
polassar, 625 B.C.; Nebuchadrezzar II, 604 B.C. ; 
Nabonidas, 555 B. C.; Persian conquest, 538 B. C. 


IX. The Chaldean religion. 


1. Primitive beliefs. 
2. Chief gods of the Chaldean Pantheon. 
Il or Ra, the supreme deity; Ana, Bel, and Hea, the 
first triad; Sin, the moon god; San, the sun god; 
Vul, the god of the air; Nin or Saturn; Merodach 


or Jupiter; Nergal or Mars; Ishtar or Venus; Nebo 
or Mercury. 


3. The priesthood. 


The government and laws. 


Exploration of Chaldea. Loftus and Taylor, 1854-55. 


Architecture. 
1. Materials; absence of stone. 

a. Uses of clay. 4. Invention of brick. c¢. Four chief 

varieties of brick and how used. 
2. General principles of form. 
a. Predominance of horizontal lines. 4. Artificial 
mounds. ¢. Form of palace and of temple. 
3. Construction. 
a. The wall; material, thickness, height. 4. The roof. 
c. The staircase. @. Thecolumn;thearch. e¢. Sec- 
ondary forms—doors, windows, stelz, altars, obe- 
lisks, mouldings. 
4. Decoration. 
a. Sculpture. 4. Painting. ¢c. Enamel. d@. Ivory. ¢. 
Metal ornamentation. 
5. Drainage of mounds and buildings. 
6. The Chaldean temple. 

a. The platform; orientation. 4. The stages or stories 
of the temple and their coloring ; the ziggurat—four 
chief types. c. The Bowariyeh at Warka; wall and 
buttresses. @. The temple at Mugheir—walls, stair- 
case, two stories remain. ¢. Temple at Abu-Shah- 
rein—platform wall of stone; marble staircase, 
columns of stone covered with plaster. /. Decora- 
tion of temple confined to the shrine—blue enamel 
tiles, copper nails, gilt nails, small plates of pure 
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gold, and small plates of alabaster, marble, and 
agate, cut and polished, found in these remains. 
- The palace—general form. 

a. Walls and floors of burnt brick. 4. Arched door- 
ways. c¢. Exterior decoration. d. Interior decora- 
tion. 

. The pavilion. 
. The dwelling-house. 
. The tomb ; Chaldea the cemetery for all Mesopotamia. 

a. The brick vault, as at Mugheir. 4. Clay coffins, 
as at Tello and Mugheir. 

XIII. Sculpture. 
1. The sculpture of the first period. Discoveries at Tello. 

a. Statues. 4. Bas-reliefs. c. Statuettes and figurines 
of bronze and terra-cotta. 

2. The sculpture of the second period. 
a. The Caillou Michaux. 4. Tablets in low relief. ¢. 
Gems, seals, cylinders. 
XIV. Industrial arts. 
1. Metallurgy; gold, copper, tin, lead, and iron. 
2. Pottery ; vases, lamps, bowls. 
3. Weapons and implements. 
4. Textile fabrics. 


XV. Compare Chaldean with Egyptian civilization. 


Mary E. Boyce. 


EARLY BABYLONIA. 


Outlines of the History of Early Babylonia, by Robert W. Rog- 
ers, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis 
ing Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 

Assyria and Babylonia are more abundant in monuments convey- 
ing information relative to the history of the Old Testament than the 
longer explored and consequently better known land of the Pharaohs, 
the ancient kingdom of Egypt. If study of cuneiform archaeology be 
less attractive than that of Egyptology, it is certainly more import- 
ant; for not only is it far more complete in its testimony to the 
truth of Holy Scripture during the millenium which preceded the 
Christian era; but its testimony extends further back into the ages 
of hoar antiquity. The curious wedge-shaped characters conceal 
under its mysteries one of the oldest literatures in the world. Only 
a few can have access to the originals; only a few can interpret 
them; and it is evident, too, that the most learned students in this 
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department are not agreed as to the value of all its characters, and 
the interpretation of its ideographs. But seals, cylinders, bricks, 
entablatures, and tablets are being continually brought to light, and 
earnest and learned students are constantly at work deciphering 
them, and we are learning more and more every day where the lit- 
erature of legend ceases and the literature of history begins. 

Five thousand or six thousand years ago when the monumental 
history begins, we find in Babylonia society, laws, science and liter- 
ature, architecture, irrigation by means of canals, in fact such a con- 
siderable degree of civilization that it presupposes many centuries for 
the people to have reached such a development. At the first dawn of 
history we find a populous and well-ordered country inhabited by 
eager and able traders. The tablets of Tel el Amarna have proved 
that Babylonian influence and literature were strongly felt and 
widely known in Canaan before its conquest by the Israelites. In 
the age of Abraham a Babylonian king claims to be the ruler of 
Palestine, and nearly 4,000 years B. C. the Amorites had been over- 
run by Babylonian arms. We are beginning to learn the great in- 
fluence of Babylonian culture upon the populations of Canaan, and 
we find there not only Babylonian gods and forms of faith, but also 
Babylonian traditions, Babylonian beliefs, and Babylonian legends. 

The most difficult portion of Babylonian and Assyrian history is 
the chronology. We have preserved to us a large number of names 
borne by early kings of different Babylonian cities. But, except in 
a few cases, we have no clue to their chronology, or the order of 
their succession, and little indication of the races to which they be- 
longed, except the language in which their names are formed. 
On the shelves of the British, Berlin and other museums are a great 
number of huge sundried bricks, on which are stamped the names 
and titles of kings who erected and repaired the temples where they 
have been found. Many of them must have reigned before the time 
when the flood of Noah was covering the earth. They are, how- 
ever, the isolated links of a broken chain, and thus presupposes a 
long period of time during which their reigns must have fallen. 
But the treasures constantly brought to light by eager explorers, 
and the devoted students who are engaged in deciphering the texts, 
will yet throw much light upon the early history of the country ; 
but the final history of Babylonia will not be written for many years 
to come, and may remain fragmentary even when every meund has 
been rifled of its contents, and every text translated. 

For several years Dr. Rogers has been engaged in collecting 
material fur a history of Babylonia and Assyria, which should be 
consistently based upon original sources. To this end he has read 
a great many Babylonian and Assyrian texts in which any historical 
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material was likely to be found, and consulted all that has been 
written on the subject. The small outline study of the history of 
one part of Mesopotamia he has published in this thesis of seventy- 
one pages, which was accepted by the Philosophical Faculty of the 
University of Leipzig as a dissertation for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. It covers the most difficult portion of all Babylonian 
and Assyrian history, from our first knowledge of Babylonia to the 
fall of Larsa, the first and second dynasties of Babylonia, the 
Kassite dynasty, and the dynasty of Pashe. As Dr. Rogers says, it 
is an outline study based upon honest and long continued labor. 

The first king of this country of whom we have any accurate in- 
formation is Shargani-shar-ali, or Sargon, as he is known to us, 
although we know that there were ancient kings of Agade, and still 
more ancient priests regent at Lagash, and of a succession of 
princes ruling at Ur, Erech, Larsa, Sippara, and other cities more 
venerable than Babel itself. There has been no positive indication 
as to the time of Sargon’s reign, except that he could not possibly 
have lived later than 2,000 B. C., and scholars had assigned him 
to about that date. But the learned world were electrified by the 
discovery of a cylinder of Nabonidos, the last king of Babylon 
(500 B. C.), which carried Sargon back to the tremendously ancient 
date of 3800 B. C. 


It was known that the great temple of the Sun-god at Sippara, 
where the mounds of Abu-Habba now mark its remains, had been 
originally erected by Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon. Nabonidos, 
with true antiquarian zeal, caused search to be made for the records 
which, it was assumed, he had entombed under the temple. He 
found the ‘‘ foundation stone” of Naram Sin, which he tells us had 
been seen by none of his predecessors for 3,200 years, which would 
make it about 3800 B. C. The cylinder on which Nabonidos re- 
counts his discovery was brought from the excavations by Mr. Hor- 
muzd Rassam in Babylonia, and translated by Mr. Pinches in 1880. 
Sargon was the founder of the first Semitic empire on the banks of 
the Euphrates, and his campaigns with those of his son Naram-Sin, 
in Palestine and Midian, prepared the way for the later domination 
of Babylonia in the West. 

The city of Agade is no other than the city of Accad mentioned 
in Genesis x, 10. It was situated close to the Euphrates on a wide 
canal, just opposite Sippar, so that in time the two cities came to 
be considered as one double city, and the Hebrews always called it 
‘*the two Sippars”—Sepharvaim, which is often spoken of in the 
Bible. A statue of Sargon was raised here and the inscription on 
the statue is preserved to us in two textsof a much later date. One 
text, which was probably written in the eighth century B. C., pur- 
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ports to be a copy of an inscription which was found by the copyist 
upon the statue. The story begins in this way: ‘‘ Shargina, the 
powerful king, the king of Agade am I. My mother was poor, 
my father I know not; the brother of my father lived in the moun- 
tains. My town was Azupirani, which is situated on the bank of 
the Euphrates. My mother, who was poor, conceived me and 
secretly gave birth to me, she placed me in a basket of reeds, she 
shut up the mouth of it with bitumen, she abandoned me to the 
river which did not overwhelm me. The river bore me away and 
brought me to Akki, the drawer of water. Akki, the drawer of 
water, received me in the goodness of his heart. Akki, the drawer 
of water, reared me to boyhood. Akki, the drawer of water, made 
mea gardener. My service as a gardener was pleasing unto Ishtar 
and I became king and during * * * four years held royal sway. 
I commanded the black-headed people and ruled them.” Other 
fragmentary lines follow relating to his conquests and expeditions 
to Syria, Palestine and Cyprus. : 

This story which must be nearly as old as mankind, for it has 
been told over and over again, in different countries and ages. 
One portion of it much resembles the history of the infancy of 
Moses as related in the second chapter of Exodus. The story of 
Romulus offers in some respects a striking resemblance, and many 
similar tales were current in antiquity concerning the infancy of 
many great sovereigns or legislators. Professor Rogers says: ‘‘In 
Sargon there are no doubt to be seen traces of myth, and that is 
surely no reason for doubting all that is told of him. A lonesome 
figure he is, in the dull, gray dawn of human history, stalking 
across the scene, bringing other men to reverence the name of 
Ishtar, and making his own personality dreaded.” 

Sargon was succeeded by his son Naram-Sin about 3750 B. C. 
He was also a famous builder, rebuilding temples in Nippur and in 
Agade and erecting at his own cost the temple of the sun in Sippar. 
Naram-Sin was followed by Alusharsid and Lasirab, and then 
occurs a long blank which needs the spade of the excavator to en- 
lighten. In Southern Babylonia, 4000 B. C., there was also a 
highly civilized kingdom, and we learn of the first king of Lagash 
causing canals to be dug to supply his city with water. All of the 
inscriptions of this period are written in Sumerian and not in a 
Semitic language. The northern kingdom was Semitic. It is in 
the ancient Sumerian cities of Southern Babylonia alone that con- 
tract tablets of the earliest dates have been discovered, and it is es- 
tablished beyond the possibility of a doubt that the highly developed 
ancient system of Babylonia was originated ‘‘by the race which 
spoke the language that is now left to Tartars and Finns.” 
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Professor Rogers considers that the origin of the city of Babylon 
is veiled in impenetrable obscurity. The first city built upon the 
site must have been founded 4000 years before Christ, and it may 
have been much earlier. No city in the world has ever been the 
city of so much power, wealth and culture for a period so vast. 
Large libraries existed containing works in every branch of learning 
known at that time. Historical and mythological documents; re- 
ligious compositions; legal, geographical astromomical, and astro- 
logical treatises, magical formule and omen tablets; poems, fables, 
and proverbs, grammatical and lexical disquisitions; copies of 
treaties, of commercial transactions, of correspondence, of peti- 
tions to the king, etc. Science was chiefly represented by astron- 
omy, which had its first home among the Accadians. Observa- 
tories were established in the chief towns, and astronomers-royal 
were appointed, who had to send regularly reports to the king. 
Mr. Rassam has discovered on the site of Babylon remains of the 
hydraulic machinery used for watering the hanging gardens of 
Nebuchadrezzar, and the fragments of a work on medicine, closely 
resembling the Egyptian Papyrus of Ebers, have been found, and 
are very highly developed, and an Accadian code of laws shows us 
that the mother occupied the same prominent place in the com- 
munity as among other Turanian peoples. A married woman was 
permitted to hold property. Judges were appointed throughout 
the kingdom, and forbidden to accept bribes. Professor Hommel 
supposes that the oldest specimens of Babylonian art to be about 
1,200 years older than Sargon, and therefore to date about 5000 B. 
C., so that we are no more entitled to derive Egyptian civilization 
from the Euphrates than Babylonian civilization from the Nile. 

Professor Rogers gives us the names of every known king of the 
first and second dynasties, and the Kassite dynasty, and follows the 
fortunes of the Babylonian cities down to the time when the sun of 
Babylonia had set. We trust that he will soon give us the larger 
work on the subject which he has in view. 


THE ORIGIN OF CUNEIFORM WRITING. 


ROF. FREDERICK MAX MULLER, at the last meeting of 
the International Congress of Orientalists in London, paid a 
marked tribute to the labors of Oriental philologists and their influ- 
ence upon Oriental history. He said that it was equally due to the 
industry and genius of Oriental scholars, such as DeSacy, Gesenius, 
Ewald, and the late Prof. Wright, that it can no longer be doubted 
that the ancestors of the speakers of Babylonian and Assyrian, 
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Syriac, Hebrew, Pheenecian, and Arabic, formed once one consoli- 
dated brotherhood of Semitic speech, and that however different 
they are when they appear for the first time in their national cos- 
tumes on the stage of history, they could once understand their 
common words and common thoughts like members of one and the 
same family. 

M. Terrien de Lacouperie thought it possible that the oldest 
Chinese letters, which, as is generally admitted, had an ideographic 
beginning like that of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, owed their first 
origin to Babylon. It is generally supposed that the cuneiform 
alphabet used by the Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia and Assyria 
was invented by a non-Semitic race called Sumerians and Acca- 
dians. Whether the Chinese borrowed from these races or from the 
Babylonians is difficult to decide. It must likewise remain for the 
present an open question whether these Sumerians and Accadians 
can be identified with a race dwelling originally in the North and 
East of Asia. There are scholars who place the original home of 
the Accadians on the Persian Gulf, though the evidence for this 
view is very weak. We must not forget that ideographs, such as 
pictures of the sun and moon or of the superincumbent sky, of moun- 
tains and plains, of the mouth and nose, of eyes and ears, must of 
necessity share certain features in common in whatever country they 
are used for hieroglyphic purposes. The scholar has the same feel- 
ing with regard to these general ideographic pictures which he has 
with regard to the very indefinite roots of language which are sup- 
posed to be shared in common by the Semitic and Aryan families 
of speech. Both are too protoplastic, too jelly-like, too indefinite 
for scientific handling. Still no researches, if carried on methodi- 
cally, should be discouraged a priori, and we must always be will- 
ing to learn new lessons, however much they may shock our 
inherited opinions. 

It is not so very long ago that the best Semitic scholors stood 
aghast at the idea that the cuneiform letters were borrowed from 
a non-Semitic race, and that some of the cuneiform inscriptions 
should contain specimens of a non-Semitic or Accadian language. 
We have got over this surprise, and though there are still some 
formidable skeptics, the fact seems now generally recognized that 
there was in very ancient times an intercourse between the Semitic 
and non-Semitic races of Asia, as there was between the Egyptians 
and the Pheenicians, and between the Pheenicians and Greeks; that 
is, between the greatest people of antiquity, and that these non- 
Semitic people or Accadians were really the schoolmasters of the 
founders of the great Mesopotamian kingdoms. But though we 
must for the present consider any connection between Chinese and 
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Babylonian writing as extremely doubtful, there can be no doubt as 
to the rapid advance of the cuneiform system of writing itself from 
East to West This wonderful invention, more mysterious even 
than the hieroglyphic alphabet, soon overflowed the frontiers of the 
Mesopotamian kingdoms, and found its way into Armenia and 
Persia, where it was used, though for the purpose of inscriptions 
only, by people speaking both Aryan and non-Aryan languages. 
Here, then, we see an ancient intercourse between people who were 
formerly considered by all historians as entirely separate, and we are 
chiefly indebted to English scholars, such as Rawlinson, Norris, 
Sayce, Pinches, and others, for having brought to light some of the 
ruins of that long buried bridge on which the thoughts of the dis- 
tant East may have wandered toward the West. 


PHCENICIA. 
Reo early history of a race so famous as the Phoenicians and 


which so nearly attained to supremacy in Southern Europe, 
must always be of interest to those who would trace the causes of 
its prosperity. The monuments of Syria, Chaldea, and Egypt, have 
of late years shed much light on this subject, carrying back the 
Pheenician history beyond 1600 B.C. The pictures painted for 
Thothmes III show us that the Phoenician physical type was Semi- 
itic—hook-nosed, black-haired, with shaven upper lip, and bronze 
complexion. The language of the monuments also show that this 
Semitic race spoke a Semitic tongue. Among the very first to use 
an alphabet, the Phoenician traders did more for the advance of 
future literature than all the scribes of Egypt or Assyria ever accom- 
plished by their pedantic refinements. 

The earliest historic notice of the Phoenicians is in the time of 
Thothmes III. They appear even then, not as warriors leagued 
with the Hittites to withstand them, but as artists whose bronze 
vases became a prey to the conqueror. The pictures show us how 
beautiful already were the forms of the Pheenician bronze vases, 
and represent gold repoussé work, and fanciful vessels in the shape 
of eagle’s heads, with silver chalices having lids of gold. Syria was 
already a civilized country at this early period. 

In the fifteenth century B. C. we learn from the Tel e Amarna 
texts, that the cities of Tyre and Sidon, already important, were 
subject to Egypt; but very shortly after, the decay of Egyptian 
power and the Hebrew invasion of Palestine, rendered the Pheeni- 
cians independent under petty princes ruling at each of their prin- 
ciple seaports. 

The question of the Pheenician religion is also one of great import- 
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ance in estimating their civilization. The only safe source of in- 
formation is Phoenician inscription. The myths, which, in common 
with the Assyrians and Chaldeans, they related, have come down to 
us only at third hand from Sanchoniathon through Philo and Euse- 
bius. Yet there is no doubt that legends of a paradise with its tree 
of life, of a flood, and of giants, existed in Phoenicia, as well as in 
Mesopotamia. The cause of discovery has indeed long since re- 
futed the hasty dictum of Reman that the Semites have no mythol- 
ogy. Theories as to Pheenician religion range from that adopted by 
Canon Rawlinson, who believes that an original monotheism be- 
came corrupted into polytheism, down to the latest grotesque views 
of those who represent these ancient civilizers of the world as 
savages adoring fetiches, believing themselves the descendants of 
pigs and dogs, and tracing descent from their mothers. No Pheeni- 
cian text countenances such views. Men trace their descent on the 
monuments from their fathers, and no mention of sacred animals or 
totem names is discoverable in any ancient text of Palestine or 
Pheenicia. 

On various texts we find the name 4/am (the Hebrew Elohim) 
for ‘*the Almighty,” and A//at for ‘‘the mighty goddess.” 

The name Baal never stands alone, save in personal compound 
names. Among the Baalim or ‘‘ lords” we find Baal Shemin, the 
lord of the heavens; Baal Hamon, the lord of heat; Baal Aphka, 
the lord of Aphek, etc. These, like most of the Phoenician titles 
for their deities, are peculiar to themselves and not found in Assyria. 
The list of gods preserved in cuneiform tablets show that the Assy- 
rians knew of this distinct nomenclature, and identified the various 
figures with those which bore different but equivalent titles in their 
own pantheon. 

Astarte (the Accadian Ishtar, goddess of light, whose name re- 
tains its older form on the Moabite stone) had many titles, local or 
descriptive, but there is little doubt that the various Astartes stood 
to one another in the same relation as the various Madonnas of 
Italy. She is represented with moon-shaped tire, generally naked, 
holding her breast, grasping the sacred cake, or nursing an infant 
deity, just as Ishtar is represented in Nineveh and Babylon. 

Next to Baal Hamon, the ram-horned sky god, and Moloch, the 
infernal deity, represented with a grinning mask, one of the most 
important gods was Reseph, the thunderer, whom the Greeks likened 
to Apollo. 

A seafaring people may naturally be supposed to have adored a 
god of the sea. The Babylonians had such a god in Ea, who lived 
in the ocean and sailed in the sacred bark. A Pheenician gem 
shows us such a god in his ship, but bears no name. 
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The Pheenicians were in their religious rites not distinguished 
from other ancient nations who were their neighbors. Like the 
Greeks, they erected votive pillars in memory of prayers answered ; 
and, like the Hebrews and Arabs, they practised circumcision. 
The monuments give us also glimpses of their belief in a future 
state which in no way differed from those of Greeks and Chaldeans. 

Another question. connected with Phaenician worship is that of 
the knowledge which they possessed of the sacred name of Jehovah. 
Shrader has shown that from about goo B. C. onward the ‘* Name” 
was known in Assyria, Syria, Philistia, and among other branches of 
the Semitic race. Jehovah was not worshiped in Moab, but in 
Hamath his name formed part of royal names as among the 
Hebrews. 

Of Pheenician literature we have no extant remains. It is possi- 
ble that a busy trading race like the Pheenicians had as little time to 
devote to literature as has our own middle class, but philosophy was 
not without its representatives among them in later days. Zeno, the 
first Stoic, was of Phoenician origin. 

The Pheenician calendar, concerning which we obtain some 
knowledge from the monuments, presents points of general interest 
which have been overlooked or misrepresented. It is composed of 
lunar months, and the ‘*new moon” is mentioned on the monu- 
ments more than once. The month names, of which seven are 
known, were quite different from those of the Assyrians, which the 
Jews after their captivity and the later Palmyrenes adopted. 

The Pheenicians were the great traders of the world, and main- 
tained command of the sea for well nigh a thousand years. From 
their pictures we gather that slaves were among their merchandise. 
But in later years retribution overtook these ancient slave-traders 
in the loss of their own children. 

With Hannibal ended the long-contested struggle of Carthage 
for universal empire. In 146 B. C. the fated city was razed to the 
ground, and the curse on its ruins, which Scipio pronounced, ren- 
dered them desolate until the days of Cesar. Thenceforth the 
riches of the East flowed by sea to Rome, and the power of the 
Semitic race was broken by the Aryans, who owed so much of their 
civilization to Phaenician teaching. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


A S was expected, the Quarterly Statement for October contained 

much of importance. In the long and fully illustrated ac- 
count of the work at Jerusalem, Dr. Bliss showed that he had 
reached a point where every day’s work adds something to our 
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understanding of the city of Hezekiah, and opens the way to our 
finding the city of Solomon. It seems now to be agreed that the 
three periods shown in the gates recently uncovered are those of 
Hezekiah, Herod and Eudocia. 

Mr. Schick is always interesting in his report of discoveries by 
means of excavations made by the builders of new buildings. The 
stoppage of the Jordan in 1267 continues to excite, great interest. 
We have, among other things, a further series of Hauran inscrip- 
tions, and Mr. Ewing continues the account of his journey in that 
district. One remark of his about the railway from Damascus 
southward has already been questioned, and some of our subscribers 
may be glad of a word of explanation in Brst1a. Mr. Ewing states 
on page 360 that he was at Es Sauameon and found the engineers 
making a bridge for the road, of the which ‘‘the metals were laid 
as far as Ghubaghib; that is, from Damascus not quite down to 
where Mr. Ewing was. But he then states that ‘‘the line has now 
been completed as far as Mezeirib,” which is much further south. 
I understand him to mean by this that the grading has been done, so 
that the road is used by wagons. This is common in all mountan- 
ious countries, to grade a roadbed and then use it for wagons until 
the rails are laid. 

The account of the annual meeting, held in London in July last, 
is an interesting part of the Statement, because it shows the energy 
with which our English brethren are doing their part to promote the 
excavations. Of course the record shows the urgent need of in- 
creased contributions, so that Messrs. Bliss aud Dickie may be able 
to carry on their work vigorously. 

Very happily, at the time that this need of funds was pressing 
upon the’ mind, I received from a subscriber in New York city the 
largest single subscription it has so far been my privilege to forward, 
fifty dollars. The letter transmitting the gift said, ‘* I have followed 
Dr. Bliss’ reports with the greatest interest.” This expresses the 
feeling which is constantly appearing in letters received, namely, of 
an intense conviction, never so hopeful as now, that the work will 
be grandly successful. Another gratifying incident has been the 
appearance in the WVation of a strongly commendatory article, the 
writer of which did not seem to know of an American office of the 
Fund. I therefore sent in my address and was promptly favored 
with a subscription from the Vation’s contributor, who hopes to 
secure other subscribers. 

Several persons have been disappointed in not being able to ob- 
tain from me all the photographs and lantern slides sold at the Lon- 
don office. Having presented their appeal, I have received answer 
that a full assortment will presently be supplied. 
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As this seems to be a time for cheerful words, I may add that, 
for the first time since my acquaintance with the Fund began, some 
persons have appeared who are desirous of making use of one of 
our productions and of paying for the privilege. Of course it was 
easily arranged for. This case is noteworthy, because, while truth 
is free and should be free, the fruits of hard work should not be ap- 
propriated and made profitable to others without some return. The 
Fund reserves all rights and protects itself by copyright, yet in the 
past others have made the most ungenerous use of its publications. 
This has seemed to our English brethren unjust and unchristian. It 
is difficult to see how a pastor or any one can make use of the in- 
formation obtained and published by the Fund without at least be- 
coming a subscriber, so that he may gain the right and pleasure of 
saying what ‘*we” are doing and may not seem to be seeking to get 
much for nothing. 

In Bistia for November a full list of publications was inserted 
with such particulars as will enable subscribers to remit the price 
when ordering a book. Further information will always be prompt- 
ly given by 

THEODORE F. WricGutT, 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia : 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from October 20th to November 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 


Amherst College Library . .$ 5.00 Mrs. Herrick Johnson. . . .. 5.00 
Charles P. Bowditch F Lake Erie Seminary 5.00 
A.M. Brown. . . ‘ Mrs. August Lewis... . .. 5.00 
Mrs. Caleb P. Buckman... . Orlando Manning. 5.00 
A. Ruiz Cadalso.. . ..... 4.00 William Niles. . ....... 5.00 
Clarence H. Clark... .... 5.00 J. Sanford Saltus. ......- 5.00 
Miss Eliza Collamore... ... 10.00 William J. Sawyer 5.00 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf Miss Kate M. Smith 5.00 
and Dumb. . .... . . . 10.00 Southern Baptist Theolog. Semi- 
Rev. Edw. Cowley, D. D., In 8.10 
Miss Annie S. VanCortlandt . . 5.00 
A.A. Davis; MD... .... Mrs. J. T. White 5.00 
August Eimer d Rev. Richard P. Williams... . 5.90 
Free Public Library, Newark . . 51.25 Rev. Charles James Wood, D. D, 5.00 
Mrs. DeWitt B. Heard. . . . 5.00 
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From October 20th to November zoth, I have received very thank- 
fully these subscriptions to the Archxological Survey Fund: 
Amherst College Library . . $ 5.00 Edgar G. Miller 
Bangor Seminary Library. . . 5.00 Newark Free Public Library. .. 15.00 
Charles P. Bowditch 5.00 Northampton Public Library... 5.00 
Buffalo Public Library... . . 5.00 Providence Athenaeum... . 5.00 
A, Ruiz Cadalso,. . ... . . 5.00 Rochester Theolog. Seminary.. 5.00 
A. A. Davis, M.D... . .. 5.00 William J. Sawyer 
Dayton Public Library . . . . 5.00 Southern Baptist Theolog. Semi- 
Detroit Public Library,. . . . 5.00 . + + 10.00 
Harvard College Library.. . . 5.00 Springfield City Library Ass’n. 5.00 
Library Co. of Philadelphia. . 5.00 State Historical Society of Wis.. 5.00 
Long Island Historical Society. 5.00 Wellesley College Library... . 5.00 
Lowell City Library : J. LeRoy White ........ 5.00 


A revised list of our Local Honorary Secretaries appears in this 
number ot Biblia. It is expected that all of them will endeavor to 
obtain each year at least one or two new subscribers. Others will- 
ing to do this much or little for the cause may address me upon the 
subject. 

The annual meeting in London on November 14th will be reported 
in brief in the January number. 

Dr. Charles Dudley Warner returns from a committee meeting in 
London more impressed than ever with the significant value of our 
work and the importance of presenting our claims for support more 
vigorously and generally. A little effort on the part of our friends 
wonld add one hundred names to the list of subscribers. Personal 
appeal is the sure, sometimes the only, method to success. 

The book in press on the disclosed mural scenes at the Temple of 
Queen Hatasu will exceed in beauty and interest any previous pub- 
lication of ours. 


November 20, 1895. Wii.ii1am C. WINsLow, 


Honorary Secretary. 
Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, By FELIX MAKOWER, BARRISTER IN BERLIN. 

It is remarkable that the best constitutional history of the Church 
of England should be written in Germany. This work of Dr. 
Makower is written with true German scholarship, and will take its 
place as the best work on the subject yet published. The history 
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of the British church has been exhausted by Stillingfleet in his 
Origines Britannica; and to any one who will examine that work, 
it will be apparent how little is known, and a true history of the 
Saxon church has been, in a great measure, a desideratum. The 
church history of this period can be viewed in no other light than 
as a continual struggle between the ecclesiastical and civil power, 
and the methods by which the mitre triumphed over the crown, and 
the crown invaded the rights and property of the church. No 
Roman Catholic writer can hope to satisfy a Protestant, when the 
real question is as to the introduction of those errors which the 
member of the Church of England imputes to the other. The 
errors of the Church of Rome generally originated from feelings in 
themselves innocent, if not laudable, but perverted by the admix- 
ture of human passions and inventions. 

Dr. Makower begins the history of the constitution of the church 
from the introduction of Christianity before A. D. 314, and follows 
it down through the Reformation to the present day. The sources 
are given of ecclesiastical law, and the relation of the Church of 
England to other Christian churches, and then is taken up the sev- 
eral authorities in the church, such as the king, archbishop and 
bishops, archdeacons, rural deans, parish priests, curates, church 
wardens and minor officers, and the several ecclesiastical courts. 
An appendix of seventy-two pages gives the Latin text of the 
various charters and other documents, and the XXXIX Articles of 
1571. Nearly one-half of the work is taken up by the foot-notes. 

One can easily learn from this work the obvious evils with which 
the connection between church and state have encumbered the es- 
tablishment. Dr. Makower, however, expresses no opinions of his 
own, but without preface or introduction goes to work in a matter 
of fact way, giving his authority in nearly every instance, and he 
has compressed a whole library in this octavo of 536 pages. 

(London, Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. New York, Macmillan & 
Co., 66 Fifth avenue. Price $3.75.) 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The London Academy noticing Spiegelberg’s ‘* Correspondences 
du Temps des Rois-Prétres, says: Dr. Spiegelberg is well known 
as a skilled Egyptologist and reader of hieratic texts, and his newly 
published work is a noteworthy contribution to our knowledge of 
ancient Egyptian. The National Library at Paris possesses a num- 
ber of hieratic documents which originally formed part of a collec- 
tion, other portions of which are now at Turin and the British 
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Museum. The collection consists of letters which passed between 
Prince Pi-ankhi, and several other correspondents, and belongs, as 
Dr. Spiegelberg shows, to the time of Her-Hor, the leader of the 
dynasty of high-priests which ruled at Thebes in opposition to the 
legitimate XXIst Dynasty at Tanis. Pi-ankhi, in fact, was the son 
of Her-Hor himself. The mutilated condition of a good many of 
the letters, and above all the small amount of study hitherto be- 
stowed upon the hieratic writing of the period to which they 
belong, have made the decipherment of them extremely difficult. 
Dr. Spiegelberg, however, has succeeded in overcoming all obsta- 
cles, and has achieved a new palaeographical conquest. The con- 
tents of the letters are, unfortunately, of no great interest; there 
are no historical references in them, and we come across only one 
new geographical name, that of Yamfir. But they are important 
from the palaeographical and linguistic points of view, and give us 
an insight into the familiar epistolary style of the eleventh century be- 
fore our era. The texts are all transcribed into hieroglyphs, and are 
provided with translations and notes. Photographs of them are 
added at the end of the volume and there is an exhaustive index of 
the words found in them. We must not forget to say that some of 
the papyri are palimpsests. 


Early in the last decade of the nineteenth century it was noised 
abroad that the Rev. Professor Sayce, of Oxford, the most eminent 
Assyriologist and Egyptologist of Great Britain, was about to pub- 
lish a work in which what is known as the ‘‘ higher criticism” was 
to be vigorously and probably destructively dealt with in the light 
afforded by recent research among the monuments of Assyria and 
Egypt. The book was looked for with the most eager expectation 
by the supporters of the traditional view of Scripture; but, when 
it appeared, the exultation of the traditionalists was speedily changed 
to dismay. For Professor Sayce, while showing some severity 
toward sundry minor assumptions and assertions of Biblical critics, 
confirmed all their more important conclusions which properly fell 
within his province. A few of the statements of this champion of 
orthodoxy may be noted. He allowed that the week of seven days 
and the Sabbath rest are of Babylonian origin; indeed, that the 
very word ‘* Sabbath” is Babylonian; that there are two narratives 
of Creation on the Babylonian tablets, wonderfully like the two 
leading Hebrew narratives in Genesis, and that the latter were un- 
doubtedly drawn from the former; that the ‘‘ Garden of Eden” 
and its mystical tree were known to the inhabitants of Chaldza in 
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pre-Semitic days; that the beliefs that woman was created out of 
man, and that man by sin fell from a state of innocence, are drawn 
from very ancient Chaldzan-Babylonian texts; that Assyriology 
confirms the belief that the book of Genesis is a compilation; that 
portions of it are by no means so old as the time of Moses; and 
that the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife was drawn in part 
from the old Egyptian tale of The Two Brothers.—Prof. Andrew 
D. White, in Popular Science Monthly. 


Miss Brodrick, Ph.D., (lecturer on Egyptology, editor of 
Brugsch’s ‘‘ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” translator and editor of 
Mariette’s ‘* Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History,”) wishes to ar- 
range for a few ladies to accompany her up the Nile during the 
coming winter. 

Special facilities are offered to those desiring to study the arche- 
ology of ancient Egypt; and ample time will be given for seeing 
thoroughly and without unnecessary fatigue, all places and objects 
of interest. 

For full particulars apply to Miss Brodrick, 1, Byng Place, 
London, W. C. 

Dr. Fritz Hommel has an article in the Sunday School Times of 
Nov. 2, on **Arabia according to the Latest Discoveries and Re- 
searches.” Dr. Hommel agrees with Glaser, that the most flourish- 
ing period of the Minean empire was about 1900 to 800 B. C. By 
this assumption the civilization of Southern Arabia was contempo- 
rary with the old Assyrian and the Middle Babylonian, as well as 
with the Egyptian of the New Empires. There already existed, as 
early as about 2000 B. C., a civilization in Arabia which must have 
been very similar to that familiar to us in South Arabia, and of 
which, in all probability, this latter was only a younger branch. 
Says Dr. Hommel: ‘It is my conviction that Arabia itself will 
furnish us the direct proofs that the modern destructive critic- 
ism of the Pentateuch is absolutely erroneous. The age of the 
Minean inscriptions runs parallel with the so-called code of the 
priests. Ifthe former are as old as Glaser believes them to be, and 
the Arabian civilization, as I have proved in my first article, already 
existed at the time of Abraham, then the laws of the priests of Isreal 
are also very ancient. The best proofs for the historical accuracy of 
the Old Testament traditions come more and more from without, 
from the inscriptions of the surrounding nations. For this very 
reason every sum of money spent for Semitic epigraphy, whether 
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invested. 


Assyria, and apparently dates from the sixth century B. C. That 
the language is Phceenician seems to be certain. 


In a recent number of Westermann’s Monatschrift (Ixxviii), Dr. 
Schweinfurth has published an interesting account of his discovery 
of the remains of an early Egyptian reservoir in the Wadi Gerrawi, 
a little more than six miles south of Helwan. In order to preserve 
the rainwater, due to occasional thunderstorms in the desert, a great 
dyke of large stones was built across the mouth of the Wadi, at a 
distance of some miles from the bank of the Nile. The dyke was 
sixty-six meters in length at its base, and eighty meters in its upper 
part. Dr. Schweinfurth’s further explorations showed that it had 
been constructed for a colony of stone-cutters, who worked in the 
alabaster quarries he discovered in the neighborhood, and for whose 
use a road, of which he found the traces, was made. In an alabaster 
quarry, three and one-half miles to the northwest, he came across 
a figure of ‘* Ptah, the lord” rudely engraved on a block of stone. 
The figure takes us back to the time when Memphis, with its patron- 
god, Ptah, was the capital of Egypt; and in the great stone dyke 


we may therefore see a relic of the building operations of the Old 
Empires. 


In reply to an inquiry in the Expository Times, Thomas Nicol of 
Edinburgh, recommends the following books as containing the latest 
and most reliable information on the positive results of archeologi- 
cal research in relation to the Old Testament: Zhe Bible and the 
Monuments—Primitive Hebrew Records, by W. St. Chad Boscawen ; 
The Higher Criticism and the Monuments, by A. H. Sayce; History 
of Egypt, by W. M. Flinders Petrie; Geschichte des alten Morgen- 
landes, by F. Hommel; Assyrien und Babylonien, by Kaulen, and 
The Mummy, by E. A. W. Budge. 


26> 


for Assyro-Babylonian excavations, as they are at present so vigor- 
ously and successfully carried on by the Babylonian Exploration 
Fund of the University of Pennsylvania, or for the purchase of 
squeezes of Minean, Katabanian, and Sabean inscriptions, is well 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. Cler- 
mont Ganneau announced the discovery in Syria of a Pheenician in- 
scription in five or six lines, which makes mention of a king of 
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The fifth volume of Schrader and Winckler’s ‘‘Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek”’ will contain a complete edition of the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets from the originals, and a complete transcription, translation, 
and notes. Messrs. B. Westermann & Co. will bring out an Eng- 
lash translation of this volume. These tablets, written about 1500 
B. C., are the means of weaving together the threads of the histories 
of several of the greatest nations of antiquity. Discovered in 1888, 
the British Museum secured 82 of them, published in an autotype 
edition; the Gizeh Museum, 60, and the Berlin Museum, 160, the 
latter published by Abel & Winckler, at $21.00. The edition now 
announced will be the first complete and exhaustive one with index 
and complete aparatus. 


Dr. K. Prehl, the noted Swedish Egyptologist, will publish next 
year a critical journal of Egyptology, in the French language, con- 
taining a complete Bibliography. 


Dr. Botti’s excavations near Pompey’s Pillar, in Alexandria, have 
resulted in an important discovery, viz., the site of the Serapeum, 
where tho last of the great libraries was preserved. It is the first 
fixed point gained in the recovery of the ancient topography of 
Alexandria. An elaborate account of his researches has been given 
by Dr. Botti in a memoir on Z’ Acropole a’ Alexandrie et le Serapeum, 
with a plan. Numerous inscriptions were found, and a few tombs, 
also long subterranean passages under the site of the ancient build- 
ings. 


In the Punic necropolis at Carthage one hundred and twenty-five 
tombs have been explored. One contains a terra-cotta mask of a 
peculiar type and shape of beard, with bronze earrings attached. 
In another was a terra-cotta disc about three inches in diameter, 
with a relief of a warrior on horseback galloping with a dog by his 
side; in the field, a lotos flower and crescent moon. 


At Vetulonia, in Italy, excavations have yielded various interest- 
ing results. Among the finds are numerous Etruscan and Roman 
coins, the latest a denarius of T. Claudius, 75 B. C..; two bronze 
statuettes of an ordinary Etruscan type, representing Silvanus or 
Lares; an interesting miniature bronze chariot, and a sandstone 
stelé with a long Etruscan inscription. The chariot had evidently 
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been attached to a necklace. It consists of a flat board and two 
wheels, on which is a dése//ium for two persons, as described in 
Livy i, 34. The stelé is a very important object. On it is incised 
the figure of a warrior marching, with helmet, shield, and axe, of 
a very archaic type. The axe appears to suggest an Asiastic origin 
for this monument, as do one or two other details, and this may fur- 
nish a new argument for the Oriental origin of the Etruscans. The 
inscription contains the name Au/es. 


In unearthing the treasury of the Athenians at Delphi, ten more 
fragments have been found of a hymn to Apollo, which is practi- 
cally complete, inscribed with both words and music. After the 
hymn comes the first lines of a decree, which shows how these 
compositions come to be inscribed on stone. The people of Delphi 
passed decrees in honor of the authors, and ordered the hymns to 
be set out with the decrees when these were put on record. The 
purport of this hymn is substantially the same as the other. After 
an invocation of the Muses, the poet gives the legends of Apollo, 
ending with the slaughter of the Gauls in 279 and implores the 
protection of the God for Delphi, Athens, and the Roman govern- 
ment. The date must be after B. C. 146. 

Another hymn has since been found in honor of Dionysos. It is 
earlier than the others and belongs to the latter part of the fourth 
century. It has no musical notation, but is full of historic interest, 
and deals with the legends of the god and contemporary events. 
We learn {rom the inscriptions that the reconstruction of the tem- 
ple was carried on all through the fourth century, and this is borne 
out by the hymn, which shows that the work received a strong im- 
pulse from the termination of the sacred war against the Phoenicians 
who had plundered the treasury. Both these hymns will be pub- 


lished by M. M. Weil and T. Reinach in the Bulletin de Correspond- 
ence Hellénique. 


The complete plan of the ancient harbor of Delos, in Greece, has 
been traced. In the second century B. C. it was the chief commer- 
cial emporium of the Mediterranean. It had two basins, one for 
pilgrims, the other for merchants, known respectively as the sacred 
and the protane. The merchants’ harbor was divided into two 
basins, corresponding to the two quarters on land, the one on the 
northeast of the sanctuary consisting of docks and warehouse quays, 
the other on the south of shops and bazaars for traffic. 
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A very important tomb, as regards the variety and richness of the 
contents, has been recently discovered at Eleusis, in Greece. 
Round the skeleton of a woman buried in it (probably a priestess) 
were numerous objects of female ornament, including very finely 
executed earrings with amber globules, brooches in bronze and 
iron, many rings in gold and silver, and bronze bracelets; also 
seventy vases of various forms, three Egyptian scarabei, and a 
statuette of Isis in ivory. These last point to a relation between 
the Eleusinian mysteries and Egypt. 


In an article by Professor Sayce in the Contemporary Review for 
October on ‘‘Archology vs. Old Testamental Criticism,” he says: 
‘* A study of the literature handed down to us by the Babylonian 
and Assyrian kinsfolk of the Israelites, tells strongly against the 
disintegration theory of the Biblical critics. We find in it no such 


slicing and fixing together of ill-assorted fragments as has been dis- 
covered in the Pentateuch. These were no redactors in Assyria 
and Babylonia, with scissors and paste, and the apparatus of a 
modern German study. Older materials were indeed used, but 
they were used as similar materials were by the Arabic writers of 
the Middle Ages, or by Herodotus at an earlier time. Either they 
were assimilated and thrown into shape by the author of the work 
which has come down to us, or passages were quoted faithfully 
from them and embodied in his narrative. Of slicing and patching 
there is no trace. And the faithfulness of the copies is astonishing. 
Where a word or character has been lost in the original tablet, the 
copyist is careful to state there is a ‘lacuna’ or a ‘ recent lacuna ;’ 
where the form of the original character was doubtful, each of its 
possible later representatives is given. Even the compiler of the 
‘Babylonian Chronicle,’ in describing the great battle of the Kha- 
lula, which laid Babylonia at the feet of Sennacherib, candidly con- 
fesses that he does ‘ not know the year, when it took place, although 
the inscriptions already in our hands, fewer though they are than 
those at his disposal, enable us to fix it with fair exactitude. But 
as no positive statement of the matter lay before him, the chronicler 
honestly avows his ignorance. This was the way in which history 
was written among the Babylonian kinsmen of the Jews. After 
this is it surprising that my brother Assyriologist, the illustrious 
Orientalist, Professor Hommel, should declare his belief in the lit- 
erary honesty of the-Pentateuch, or should maintain that while 
there is evidence of the use of older documents in the book of Gen- 
esis, it passes the art of man to separate and distinguish them?” 
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EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


President. 
Sir JOHN Fow ter, Bart., K.C.M.G., etc. 


Honorary Vice-President. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WaRNER, L.H.D., D.C.L., etc. 


Vice-President for the United States. 
WILLIAM CopL_Ley WINSLOW, Ph.D., Sc.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Hon. Fellow of the Royal Archeological Institute, ete. 


Vice-Presidents for England. 
E. MauNDE THompson, D.C.L., LL.D., etc, Head of the British Museum. 
The late Pror. REGINALD StuarT Poo.g, D.C.L., LL.D., etc. 
The late Str CHaRLES T. NEwTon, K.C.B., LL.D., etc. 
Vice-President for Canada. 
The Hon. JoHn GEO. Bourrnot, D.C.L., Lirr.D., LL.D. 
Vice-President for Australia. 
JOSIAH MULLENS, Esq. 
Vice-President for Switzerland. 
M. CHARLES HENTSCH. 
Vice-President for France. 
Pror. GASTON MasPERO, D.C.L., etc., Paris. Collége de France. Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., etc. 
Vice-President for Germany. 
ProF. ADOLF ERMAN, Ph.D. University of Berlin. 
Honorary Treasurer. 
HERBERT A: GRUEBER, Esq., F.S.A., the British Museum, London, W. C. 


Honorary Secretary and Honorary Treasurer for the United States. 
The Rev. WILLuAM C. WrinsLow, D.D., 525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Honorary Secretary for Great Britain. 
The late PROFESSOR POOLE, etc. 
Secretary 
Miss EMILy Paterson, 37 Great Russell Street, London, W. C., England. 


Secretary in the Boston Office. 
Miss HELEN DENNISON, 15 Blagden Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Officers in Charge of Explorations. 
EpovuarD NaVILLe, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


D. G. HoGartu, M.A., etc. 


Superintendent of Archeological Survey. 


F. LL. Grirrira, B.A., F.S.A. 


Editor of Hieroglyphic Documents. 


EpovuarRD NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Editor of Demotic Documents. 


Pror. E. REvVILLoutT, Museum of the Louvre, Paris. 


Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., AND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, BosTON, Mass., 
U.S.A. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole, 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
«chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
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the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archeological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large;”’ and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 


II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


IIIf. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part Il. Including Am and Tahpanhes.  Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


Vit. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 


Vill. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, Fifteen plates. Eatra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II, (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas, Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume J. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume I1I. El Bersheh, Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume LY. El Bersheh. Part II. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. 
Price, $1.00. 


II, The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
Price, 70 cents. 


Archeological Report (1892-3). 


able to the historical reader and tourist. 


late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. 


IIL. 
70 cents. 


IV. Archxological Report (1893-4). 


having a 
Invalu- 
Seven illustrations. By the 


Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 


Price, 70 cents. 
Vv. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. 


Price, 15 cents. 


b@™"The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 


published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS, 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 


JAMES GLAISHER, F. R. S. 


Hon. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esq. WALTER BESANT, M, A. 


Assistant Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQUARE, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblica! Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. 
Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder) ; the late Major Anderson, C. M.G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F. R. S. ; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora~ 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have already led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in sttu one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Fund. 

2, Tuer RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WiLson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Galilee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pretensions. As one 
consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed. 

3. THe SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHZOLOGICAL WorK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s: Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Five HUNDRED SquaRE MI Es of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these. 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
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all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved. 
The Jaulan, ’Ajifin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY PROF. E. HULL, F. R. S., is pub 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and atford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea, The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wfdy ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
’ Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 


the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. ; 

‘« Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEAD 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
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The Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 


important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Funeral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 


written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


o> 
ThA 
The Egyptian title was vA — | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 


book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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tt. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Dead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive, V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


11.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


_ in Ancient E . 
ae ee sypt VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 





